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SHEEP. 

3reeding of sheep of valuable qualities, not on- 
y interests the farmer, but is a matter of great 
‘ational importance. The introduction of meri- 
o sheep into the United States, gave great en- 
vragement for the manufacture of fine broad 
loths; and they have become so universally 
pread through the country, that there is no fear 
r 3ut the wants of our 
ountry are not confined to wool alone; neither 
the manufacturing of italways attended with 
ercatest profit: on the contrary for many years 
ast. the manufacturing of stuff goods in Eng- 


—— 


‘their being extirpated. 


ad. as bombazines, bombazetts, &c. which are 
janufactured from long wool, has been attended 
vith a greater profit than that of broadcloths.— 
Ta the making of broadecloths, a much greater 


portion of hand labor is required, according to; 


amountof goods manufactured, than in ma- 


ing worsted or stuff goods. Formerly, the case 


te the reverse; the process of combing the ] 


tr wi, in ie preparation, for worsted was a slow 
nd tediou kind of business; but by the perfection 
machinery, wool is now spun into worsted with 

| ‘ . > y 
smuch ease as cotton is spun. Each pound cf 
r wool manufactured into stuff goods, 1s atten- 








‘ 





{ with more profit, than the manufacturing of a 
wind of fine merino wool into cloths. From this! 
ircumstance, merino sheep are not much prized| 
England at this time. Beside the wool, there| 
ie other inducements for English farmers to prop-| 
cite long wooled sheep. Some of the long wool- 
«| breeds are constitutionally disposed to take on} 
t, even at an early age, from which circum-) 

, they are more valustile than sheep of the| 

uue Weight of carcase, which are not so fat. The! 
unate of that country is peculiarly favorable for| 
ieep, also for raising turnips, whereon to feed 
em, and mutton being the cheapest meat in the 
«lish market, is mostly used by the lower class, 
wiety. Although the climate of the United | 
“tates is not altogether as favorable for sheep, as 
igland, yet we certainly can boast of being able 

) raise them at less price,and we do not know 
hy the long wooled sheep do not thrive as well 
with us as any other breed. There are two kinds 
i wool which may be considered as forming the 


jor part of the woolen trade between this coun- 





y and England; the long and the fine wool, as 
ierino or Saxony. The intermediate qualities, | 
ich as would correspond with the common wool 
{this country, before the introduction of the me-| 
rinos, is mostly kept for the wear of the laboring 
lass; and although Wales and many other parts 
produce large quantities of it, much of it is used 
‘or domestic purposes, and very little of it is impor- 
ted into this country in any shape. Situated as they 
wein England, they have found it to their advan- 
‘age to purchase their fine wool from Saxony, and 
other parts in preference to raising the sheep at 
home. Circumstanced as we are, it would doubt- 
less be well for us to continue to propagate fine 





Wooled sheep, to a certain extent, but we ought! 
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also, in order to render us independent of other 
nations, to grow long wool enough for our use. 
With regard to the size of the sheep, and the 
quantity of food required for each, we are not a- 
ware that any thing definite can be laid down.— 
Perhaps the following may be as near correct 


carcase requires a given weight of food for its 
support, under the same Acalth and exercise — 
Hence the more quiet the animal the less food 
will be required. That there is a difference in the 
value of sheep of the same weight, but of differ- 
ent shapes, all will admit, and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that some of the English long 
wooled sheep possess the qualities of being well 
shaped, and quiet in disposition to an eminent de- 
gree. 

As to the weight of wool compared with the 
weight of the carcase, we have never found so 
creat a difference as some would represent, taking 
all the circumstances into consideration We 
think that the different breeds of sheep at what 
would be called common flesh, the weight of 
fleece will not vary much from one pound of wool 
to every ten pounds of carease dressed. The 
Ww eight of : a comn 
not vary much from thirty-five pounds, and the 
weight of fleece from the same flock may be con- 
sidered as fair, at three and a half pounds. In the 
Smithfield market, the weight of a flock of long 
wooled sheep might be called fair at eighty-five 
pounds carcase, and the fleece from the same 
flock, would, we think average about eight anda 
half pounds. Taking these positions as approxi- 
mating to correctness, then there remains three 
things to be considered in the choice of the breed 
of sheep, viz: the quality of the wool produced, 
with regard to the existing market—the disposi- 
tion of the animal, and lastly the shape. The 
first of these must be dependent on the fashion of 
the times, and the commercial and manufacturing 
situation of those engaged in their propagation ; 
but the two latter qualities are not subject to the 
caprice of trade. The more quiet the animal, 
the less food would be required for his support, 
‘and a sheep with a small head and neck, light in 
the fore quarters, with a broad loin and heavy hind 
quarters, ismore valuable than when the weight 
lies more forward. 

Having attended the English markets for the pur- 
pose of examining the animals, we would describe 
jtwo breeds of sheep which we noticed, which we 
jconsider would be profitable either in a national 
point of view, or for individuals. We shall not 
[attempt to describe these with all the precision of 
an English breeder, tracing each slight variation, 
but as they were named by the common people 
who brought them to the market. These breeds 
\of sheep referred to, are spoken of in common as 
the Lincoln and Leicester breeds. Perhaps bree- 
ders would sub-divide, what we should call Lin- 
colnshire sheep into different varieties, as the 
Old Leicester and Teeswater, &c., which appear 
tous, to approach so near each other, that we 
have thought proper to arrange them under one 
general head. Those sheep have wool from six 
to eight inches long, and of a silvery whiteness, 





a osm 


as any other theory, viz: thata given weight of 





| heads, short necks, legs free from wool, of rather 
large size, broad on their backs, deep in the 
chest and without horns, and particularly mild 
and gentle if their dispositions; but it is said by 
| farmers that they do not fatten quite as well when 
young as the Leicestershire sheep. 

The Leicestershire or New Leicester breed, cal- 
led also, the Dishley sheep. Those seen in the 
I Smithfie ld market under these and several other 
local names, are much taller than the other breed 
mentioned ; they have clean straight legs which 
are rather long, bodies round but heavy, small 
heads, short necks, wool not so thick set as upon 
the Lincolns, but having a peculiar wavy appear- 
ance, and destitute of horns. They are said to 
be finer in the flesh than the Lincoins, but both 
kinds may be considered heavy rather than fine, 
not being equal in that respect to smaller breeds. 

We examined several other breeds of sheep in 
the English markets, but did not see any that we 
thought would be important to introduce into this 
country. We had heard much of the Southdown 
sheep of England, and was not a little disap- 
pointed at finding them to correspond with the 











smutty faced, brown legged sheep of this country, 


10n flock of sheep, dressed, would |; 26t being superior in any point, that we could 
sheep, dressed, would || 


discover. 

As the season has now arrived when the atten- 
tion of farmers are directed to their flocks of sheep, 
we would recommend to them, that such as have 
flocks of mermo or Saxony, to endeavor to keep 
them from any mixture from coarse wooled sheep; 
and on the other hand, those who are wising 
to propagate for market, we would recom- 
mend thdf& they procure breeders of one or 
the other of the long wooled breeds mentioned a- 
‘bove, for they may rest assured as soon as we 
have plenty of those sheep with us, that the ma 
chinery necessary for manufacturing that kind of 
‘wool to the greatest advantage will be introdn 
ced. 





} 





GREEN HOUSE PLANTS." 

“ He that loves a garden, loves a green house 
too,” said Cowper. 

As most ladies and many gentlemen are fond of 
‘green house plants, we would remind those who 
‘have planted them in the garden, or have those 
\which they have raised in the open ground the 
‘summer past, that this is the proper time for ta- 
‘king them up and placing them in pots, prepara- 
tory to removing them within doors, as it is bet- 
ter to have this done before the weather becomes 
too cool, in order that the young roots may shoot 
more freely. In removing plants, too much care 
cannot be exercised, as it is important that the 
roots should not be disturbed, neither more of the 
soil shaken from them than is absolutely neces- 
sary. After they are placed in the pots, they 
should be well watered and set in the shade for a 
day ortwo. Many plants which would endure 
our winters are considered ornamental, and are 
kept in the house through the winter,'such as dai- 
sies, cowslips, primroses, &c., and as these flow- 
er early, those who have plenty of pots will find 
a satisfaction in having them within doors, as they 
will in that case hasten their time of flowering a 
month. 

The Hydrangea hortensis, is considered a dela» 














and pretty uniform in quality. They have small 
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cate green house plant, which requires extra care 
and protection, but this is a mistake. If those 


who wish to see this plant in perfection will plant Best specimen of Native Grape, (Isabella) 


them in an open rich border and cover the tops 


slightly during winter, they will find them to||Best Watermelon, W. H. Adams, 00 


Greatest variety of table and wine Grapes, 


THE GENLSEE FARMER 








October 1, 1831. 


native vine of the United States when improved 


Samuel Hecox, 2,00)| by an intermixture with foreign Varieties, its gen. 


erous products will equal those of the best vine. 


Zalmun Rice, 1,00 || yards of France. 


Alexander Duncan, Esq. of Canandaigua 


thrive better than when kept in pots. The same||Best Musk-melon, R. C. Howard, 50 || The village of Geneva, from the commencement of 


observation will apply to carnations and many ||For a choice variety of Native and Foreign 


of the plants from Japan. The Camella Japon- 
ica has been found to endure without injury, a 


frost sufficient to freeze the ground for several in-||ting, Hecox, and Rose, reported as follows : 


ches; therefore, in arranging plants, they may be}! Foy the best Cauliflower, Joseph Fellows, $1,00 
placed in the most exposed situation. Many plants Best Cabbage, S. Hecox, 


are injured by having too much water during the For best Potatoes, J. Fellows, Z. Barton 


winter, particularly those with thick succulent 





Grapes, E. C. Howard, 1,00 


our Society its warmest supporter. 


Joseph Fellows, Esq. of Geneva—The citizens 


The Committee on vegetables, Messrs. Whi- of Canandaigua, from the commencement of ou, 


Stout, Charles Butler and E. C. Howard, 


Society its warmest promoters. 


Mark H. Sibley, Esq. of Canandaigua—0Oj\q 


Ontario, she is so happy, in the affection of he, 
youngest daughter, she has none in reserve for fy 
ture progeny. 


leaves; this should be avoided. por 50 Elisha B. Strong, Esq. of Monroe Cownty— 
Best doz. Blood Beets, S. Hecox, 1,00 es the richest of fruits, for the faires: 
HINTS. ' Best doz. Carrots, Charles Butler, 50 | pag : 

Farmers have you finished sowing your wheat ? Celery fine specimens, W.H. Adams, E. C. That blush on our tables, or bloom in our bowers, 
If you have dig and assort your potatoes, and boil|)  pyoward and C. Butler, each 50 For the buddings of beauty, and learning’s aj) 
the small ones with your pumpkins for your hogs. || 7 +14 Bea ns, J. Fellows, E.C. Howard and scions, 

Have you selected your seed corn? If you have)! g pyocoy each 50 Ah where can we match thee, thou gentlest 0; 
not you are rather late. Lyons. 


Is your cider casks in readiness? If not I fear 
you will treat your neighbors with musty cider, | 
which will be considered a sure mark of a sloven. 
Have you assorted your sheep ? If not the butch- 
er will get the best ones, and laugh at your folly. 
Is your fanning mill in repair? If not the mil- 
lers will cut you down six cents per bushel in the 
price of your wheat. | 

Have you prepared for water rotting your flax || 
and hemp? If you have not it is time you was | 
about it. And lastly, have you brought any pa-|, 
tent rights or jewelry from “ those fellows down- | 
cast? If you have, you have got most confound-|| 








edly shaved. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF WES-) 


TERN NEW-YORK. 


The meeting of this society took place at Ly" | 
ons, on the 2Ist ult. The full attendance of the) 
members evinced the continued interest which is 
felt in the object of this association. A choice 
and very abundant collection of fruit, vegetables | 
and flowers, was exhibited, among which, the) 
grape, from the variety and excellence of the spe-| 
cimens shown, attracted particular attention.— 
The committee, appointed by the President of the | 
Society to award premiums, made the following) 
awards: 





The Committee on Fruits, Messrs. Strong, | 
Granger and Beaumont, reported premiums as'| 


follows : 

For the best doz. of Apples for the table, (the 
Wine Apple) to Samuel Hecox, 

Best doz. of Winter Apples, (Golden Pip- 


$1,00 


pin) to Arad Joy, 1,00 
Best doz. Pears for the table. (St. Michael) 

to John Greig, 1,00 
Best doz. Winter Pears, (Winter Bon Cre- 

tien) to Mark H. Sibley, 1,00 
Bestdoz. Peaches, (Old Mixon) Samuel He- 

cox, 2,00 
Second best doz. Peaches, (variety) Alexan- 

der Duncan, 1,00 
Best doz. Quinces, (Orange) M. H. Sib- 

bley, 1,00 


Best specimen table Grapes, (variety) Sam- 


uel Hecox, 2,00 || ed away the largest portion of the parental affec- 


Second best table Grapes, (Golden Chasse- 
las) Graham H, Chapin 1,00 


||Sibley and Howard, reported as follows: 


| Messrs. Adams, Stout and Sibley, reported as fol- 


The Committee on Flowers, Messrs. Butler, 


For the most beautifui collection of flowers, ex- 
tending to four sorts, to Alexander Dun- 


can, 1,00 | 
The Committee on discretionary premiums, 





jows: 
For the Jersey Cider Apple, W. S. De 
Zeng, 1,00} 
For the Mexican Squash, Joseph Fellows, 1,00, 
The Porter Squash, Lewis Jenkins, 1,00) 
Two splendid collections of flowers, present- 
ed by Mrs. Joy, 1,00) 


| TheCommittee particularly commended a beau- 
tiful Oleander presented by Mrs. Rice. 
| After the award of premiums, the members of. 
the Society and Citizens proceeded to the Brick | 
Church, where prayer was offered by the Rev. 
‘Mr. Hubbel, and a very able and eloquent ad- | 
‘dress was delivered by Granam H. Curry, Esq. | 
la copy of which is to be published by direction of) 
ithe Society. After the exercises m the Church, a | 
‘number of members of the Society, and other gen- | 
‘tlemen sat down to an excellent dinner, prepared 
‘by Mr. Dorsheimer, at the Lyons’ Hotel. The 
President of the Society, John Greig, Esq. assist- 
‘edby W. H. Adams, Esq. presided at the table, 
and much good feeling and social hilarity contrib- | 
‘uted tothe zest of the repast. The following) 
toasts were drunk after the removal of the cloth :— 
| By the President, John Greig, Esq.—The Or- 
‘ator of the day—F'rom the excellent address with) 
which he has favored us, we perceive that the! 
|| village of Lyons excels equally in the mental tal- 
\ent of depicting in beautiful language, the knowl- 
jedge appropriate to the objects of our Society, as 
in the practical talent of bringing to perfection 
‘the choicest vegetables, fruits and flowers. 
By Vice President, W. H. Adams, Esq.— 
The County of Ontario, she furuishes to her 
children a Presiding Genius, inthe most valuable | 
art of Horticulture. | 
Gen. Whiting, of Geneva—The County of 
Wayne—The youngest daughter of Ontario, as' 
the youngest daughter always does, she has carr} 











¢ 





tion and the warmest of parental blessings. 


Mr. M’Connel, of Canandaigua—The Hor 


ticultural Societies throughout the union, May 


they succeed in the war they are now wagins 
against the Curculio, and achieve a complete vic 
tory. 

Z. Barton Stout, Esq. of Richmond—Tix 
Monroe co. Horticultural Society, May its effort: 
be crowned with a success equal to the Srroni: 
representation with which it has this day honored 
us. 

A. L. Beawmont, Esq¢—Mental culture, socti! 
culture and horticulture, the union of the three, in 
dispensable to the perfect enjoyment of either. 
Charles Butler, Esq. of Geneva—Horticulty 
ral Societies contributing by their fruits to th 
highest social enjoyment. 

John M. Holley, Esq—The Garden—Th: 
scene of man’s original fall, and of his subsequent 
delights; the theatre of his early shame, and o! 
his latter triumphs. 

W.S. De Zeng, Esq. of Geneva.—The memo 
ries of Linneus and Darwin. 

Samuel Hecox, Esq.—Horatio Gates Spafford 
—ite merits the cordial thanks of this Society 
for the interest he has taken in its success. 





(rom the Watertown ‘ egister, Sep. 28. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY CATTLE 
SHOW AND FAIR 

The annual Cattle Show and Fair of the 
Jefferson County Agricultural Society was 
held at this place yesterday ; and it was 
another proud day for our country. Altho' the 
weather had been very unfavorable the da) 
before, which would have prevented any one 
but a Jefferson farmer from coming the dis- 
tance many were obliged to; and as much 
so as it well could be on that day; yet, at an 
early hour, our streets were thronged with 
people; the pens, which were more commo- 
dious than at any former year, were crowded 
with cattle. horses, sheep and swine; and the 
court room spread with manufactures of the 
richest kind. And we must now say, as We 
have before said, that Jefferson county defies 
every other county in the state to produce het 
equal in Horses, neat Stoek, or Domestic 
Manufactures. Of the horses, some idea 
may be formed, when we state that, although 
this county has long had the reputation thro’- 
out the state, of producing the best, yet we 








| 
| G. H, Chapin, Esq. Orator of the day—~The| 


never saw so fine a display. Of the horned 
cattle, we may say the same; particularly the 
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vorking oxen, and the exhibition of some 
fine animals of the Improved Durham, Dev- 
onshire and Holderness breeds. The sheep 
and swine showed to good advantage. The 
equal to domestic manufactures, we have nev- 
or seen; and the ladies. to whose skill and in- 
dustry we are principally indebted for the 
specimens here exhibited need no poetic flat- 
rerer to tell them of their pre-eminent virtue. 
\Ve must notice in particular the fine speci- 
mens of Carpeting, which set Bru sels and 
Venice at defiance ; fulled cloth, flannel, dia- 
per, linen and worsted productions, good 
enough for any person's use; straw and palm- 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
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cient and economical as the common mill.— 
Notwithstanding the immense loads which 
their high roads, being almost all paved, en- 
able the French vehicles to carry‘long-bod- 
ied carts on very bigh wheels, are in a:most 
| every province used instead of wagons. Let 
the reader picture to himself a deep cart body, 
formed of open rail work, and from 15 to 18 
feet long, mounted on a pair of wheels 6 to7 
feet high,the whole of extraordinary strength 
‘and substance, and he will have a correct 
idea of a French road-cart. We suspect the 
continued use of such vehicles to arise inuch 
|more from ancient habits, than from scienti- 








leaf hats, equal to any thing imported; ma- 


fic principles; but it is however, obvious, 


ple sugar, superior in beauty and flavor to any | that two large wheels create much less fric- 


ifavanna we have ever seen; and lastly 


‘tion than four smaller ones. Their cart hor- 


some currant wine, that might make Old Ma- | ses, although simall, are certainly strong and 


leira blush. 


‘generally in good condition, and pavement 


We were particularly pleased, on this oc || creates little draught, but still, we are con- 


casion, to see many articles of stock, manu-| 
factures, &c. on which the Society offered 
10 premium, presented, for show. Among: 
these were a press or mil] for making currant: 
wine, invented in this county; and a speci-| 
men of silk thread, manufactured in the fam-| 
ily of Capt. Seth Baily of this town, from 
worms hatched and fed on his own premises. | 


'_vinced that it is chiefly their carts which en- 
able them to carry such heavy loads; tha‘ of 
-ateamof four or five goo: horses is usually 
‘six to seven tons and the cart weighs near 
two more. From habit the men load these 
‘carts, with such nicety, that the shaft horse 
does not incur inconvenience or danger, and 
to prevent any weight from bearing on his 


We were also gratified with a splendid dis- | back in descending a hill, the car has a wind- 


play of Horticultyval productions and fruit, 


which the Society have never taken intotheir | 


account. Among these were some beautiful 
Orange and Leinon trees bearing fruit, from 
the gardeu of Mr. Le Ray; as also the egg 
plant, laden with its rich fruit; some elegant 
auliflowers, from the garden of Maj. Brown, 
{ Brownville; Grapes in variety and abun- 
lance, for which the soil of this county is 


lass fixed in front, by turning which, the dri- 
ver cad in a moment regulate the point of 
gravity to any degree required. These ve- 
‘hicles turn upon the axle like the English 
‘tumbril, and by that means casks and other 
articles are wound up into them, by the ropes 
‘| fastened to the windlass roller in front, with 
‘extraordinary facility and expedition. The 
‘ploughs in Normandy, Picardy, and near 
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ault scythe; but south of Paris the cradle 
scythe is used for all corn crops. From the 
dexterity, however, which habit gives the 
mowers, the wheat is seldom, if ever injured, 
unless in a wet harvest, an event of rare oc- 
| currence in such a climate, while the saving 
of labor is, of course, immense. The Hain- 
‘ault scythe is an implement (very like that 
|| made in many parts of England, for what is 
| called ‘* swapping”’ peas, seed tares, &c. and 
| used ina similar manner,) which is well 
worthy of being generally introduced. A 
nan cuts about an acre of wheat per day 
| with it, and it is light enough for the use of 
| women and girls. ‘The handle is about eigh- 
_teeen inches long, and the blade rather more 
| than two feet, and shaped like that of ascythe. 
A stick, with a hook at the end, is held in the 
‘left hand, to draw or hold the corn in the 
right position to receive the stroke. It cuts 
jthe straw close to the ground, without sha- 
|King out the grain; and is particularly effi- 
‘cacious when the corn has become beaten 
down and twisted by stormy weather. We 
inet with a singular kind of sieve in several 
farms. The bottom was made of half-inch 
‘oak, thickly perforated with holes, instead 
of open lattice-work as in this country.— 
‘These sieves are suspended by a rope from 
a beam, and the corn is sifted through by a 
boy rocking the sieve, while a man replen- 
‘ishes it withcorn In French Flanders, as 
in the Netherlands, the milk is generally 
_churned in its natural state, instead of the 
cream asin this and most other counties.— 
|For this purpose very large barrels and oth- 
jer churns are used. An ingenious, though 
| simple kind of these is square, and mounted 














found to be well adapted; and a variety of) Paris. resemble the smaller Kentish wheel- || ¥P° large rockers. Across the middle of 
other productions which we have not now)! ploughs; they are usually drawn by two hor- | this churn is a partition full of holes, so that, 


time to notice. 


|. ses, though a few have three o: four, but a | 


when it is rocked, the milk rushes to and fro 


After the exhibition of stock and manufac- | driver is very rare. In French Flanders and through these apertures; in this manner the 


tures, and the plowing match, a procession 
was formed and marched to the Methodist 


chapel, where an able address was delivered | and has a foot in front to regulate the depth. | 
by Major E. Kirby, and the premiums awar-)|This plough is worked with one horse in| 


led by the committees, whose reports we ex- 
pectin season for our next. Froim thence, 
ithe procession proceeded to the Mansion 
tlouse and partook of « sumptuous dinner ; 
prepared in Mr. Gilson’s best style. The 
whole proceedings of the day were conducted 
is usua! with a splendid Ball in the evening 
it Parsons’ Hotel. 
From the British Farmer's Journal. 
FRENCH AGRICULTURE. 

In some parts of the south of France, the 

incient method of treading the Corn out of 


the ear by horses or oxen, is still practised | 


whilst near Paris and in a few other districts, 
‘thrashing machines are beginning to be used; 
but the great majority of the nation are only 
cquainted with the flail. Several extensive 
agriculturists, having found that the com- 
mon thrashing mills cutthe straw and ren- 
lered it unfit for the Paris markets, now us- 
the machines, in which the grain is thrash- 
ed out by the quickly repeated strokes of 
numerous flat beaters. Women and chil- 
dren unbind the sheaves and throw them on 
a thick canvass cloth, that is tightly stretch- 
ed by a roller at each end, round which it 
continually revolves, (in the san.e manner as 
in patent chaff-cutters,) thereby gradually 
moving the corn forward under the incessant 
action of the beaters; by this means, it is af- 
firmed that the straw remains as whole and 
‘ninjured as if thrashed by the flail, and that 


these machines are, in every respect, as effi- | 


‘a part of Alsace, the Brabant plough is us- 
ed, which is very light, tolerably well made, 


‘the first ploughing, (that is only two or three 
| inches deep,) and with two horses in the sub- 
|sequent ones, which increase in depth each 
jtime. In the rest, that is, three-fourrhs of 
| France, the ploughs are, generally, wretch- 
jed implements and of endless variety ; ma- 
|ny, towards the south, have two small wings, 

or thich sticks, to serve for a double mould 
| board, with a very long chissel-shaped share. 
| Itis a common practice in Languedoc, and 


|| other southern provinces, where they usually 


| plough with oxen to havethe beam of the |! 


| plough long enough to fasten immediately 
to the yoke of the beasts, instead of using a 
chain for that purpose as_ in other coun- 
tries. In the northern provinces they 
almost invariably plough with horses, but 
in the centre and south of France ox 
en are more generally used, or, what is 
both singular and absurb, a mixture of the 
two isoften seen. These teams are usually 
numerous, although in Languedoc, and oth- 
er districts, where they have a fine large 
breed of oxen, only two are put to a plough. 
The ancient method of making the beasts 
draw by the head, by fastening the yoke to 
the horns, is still generally practised. Har- 


of wood, and rollers are very similar to the 
ten drawn by ropes instead of shafts.—| 


er, and agriculture more improved, wheat is 
usually cut with hooks, sickles, or the Hain- | 








commonest English ones, except they are of- | 


In the north, where the population is great- | 


| women knit, &c., whilst they keep the ma- 
chine inregnlar motion with their foot. 





MANUFACTORIES AT 
Taunton, Mass. 
|| Wegave an account of the works at Tyoy,Fali 
River, Mass. ; we now pay attention to Taunton, 
|| situated only a few miles from the former place. 
| Taunton has above 6000 inhabitants ; 3 Presbyte- 
jrian churches, 1 Episcopal, 1 Unitarian, I Baptist. 

The Taunton Manufacturing Company, have 
'4 mills; they spin, weave, bleach, dye cotton, and 
‘print calicoes, about 7,500,000 yards yearly; and 
‘employ 1000 hands. 
Howard & Co. manufacture yearly 300 tons of 
|iron from scraps; roll, 1,500 tons of iron in hoops, 
‘nail rods, and shovels ; twenty-five dozen of sho- 
vels, besides a large quantity of nails, are made 
idaily ; and they employ 100 laborers. 
| Nest’s Cotton Manufacturing Co. run 2000 spin- 
dies, 50 looms, employ 50 hands, and use 380 
ibales of cotton annually. 
| Dean’s Cotton works, east, 600 spindles and em 
‘ploy 40 bands. 

Sheppard’s Cotton factory, west, runs 1728 
spindles, and employs 60 hands. 

Crocker & Co’s Copper and Lead Factory use 
annually, 300 tonscopper, and from 500 to 1000 








rows are, almost every where, made poy tons of lead. There is also a factory for Britan- 


nia ‘Teapots, started by a native mechanic, whieh 
is now flourishing. "We suppose he must call his 
ware Americania Teapots. 








| 


ZA silver and lead mine has been discovered 
at Lubec, in the State of Maine 
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Linnzan Botanic GarDen, 
Flushing, Sept. 14th, 1831. 
Mr. GoopsELL: 

We noticed your remarks on the subject of the 
Pomological Manual. The first part of that work, 
complete in itself, as far as it goes, was issued 
from the press a day or two since and may be} 
obtained through any of the principal booksel- 
lers. We have requested thirty copies to be sent 
to Rossiter and Knox of your town, who are our 
present agents, and the second part will also be 
soon furnished them. Mr. Knox has recently vis- 
ited our establishment, and will be able to inform 
you and others of the high order in which it is} 
kept, the great regularity in its management, and| 
the superior condition of its trees, and other pro-| 
ductions contained in it. To persons residing at| 
a remote distance, the name of nursery carries 
with it the same meaning, and fixes on the mind|! 
no distinguishing impression; but when we state} 
to you that our establishment covers near fifty a-| 
cres, compactly and regularly filled, that we em-|} 
ploy from thirty to forty hands, and have had for-| 
ty-eight, and that the lowest rate of its annual ex-|| 
penses is more than twelve thousand dollars, and) 
that during the three years of 1826, 7 and 8, when) 
we made such immense additions by importations, | 
&c. itaveraged $18,000 a year, you will, perhaps, || 
ye led to form a correct estimate of its extent. | 

The collection of fruits is not one gathered | 
from the four corners of the earth, without dis- |! 
crimination, but it is a concentration of what is)! 
deemed most valuable in every region where| 


these fruits are cultivated, and where our unweari- | 
it 























THE GENELSEE FARMER 


present to our fellow-citizens, many articles for 
one tenth the price that we paid for them our- 
selves. 

There is one most important result arising from 


. ° ° 
our great disbursements in the increase and prop- 


agation of the trees and plants which affects both 
the public and ourselves. It has extended our 
stock to so great a degree that those who apply 
need not fear disappointments. No articles are 
named on our catalogues, but what we have ready 
in our garden to supply when desired, and it is 
only incase of an extraordinary demand for an 
article but recently introduced, that all the appli- 
cants can not be supplied. 

There is another important point which few 
consider sufficiently. [t is this: that where trees 


are of the same kind, there is a very great differ- | 
. ° ! 
ence in the actual quality of the trees, in respect || 


to size, vigor of growth, &c. The same remark 
will apply with equal force to the ornamental trees, 
flowering shrubs, roses, &c.; a strong, well grown 


|| shrub, being of far greater value, in itself more ca- 


pable of supporting your climate than a new lay- 
er or ayoung scion. All these points should re- 


ceive the attention of those who wish to form 


. ! 
plantations and they should scrupulously compare 


such as are furnished from the different nurseries 
and award their preference where it is justly 
due. Very respectfully, Wa. Prince & Sons. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


Ihave not discovered in any part of Coxe’s 


“ View of the cultivation of Fruit T'rees,” that! 
4 


he had any knowledge of the Curculio, or any 


‘suspicion of what caused our stone fruit prema- | 


turely to drop from the tree. He remarks that the 


October 1, 183]. 


who had always seen the apricot trained 4. 
awall fruit. But be this as it may, it ‘apt 
time that some attempt should be made to explod, 
it. ‘The protection afforded by a building, is doy}; 
less the same as the green gage receives, for jx ’ 
ther canneed any more protection from the weat), 
than the peach needs. 

After cultivating the apricot for several years 
I am prepared to say that I have found it, in every 
respect, full as hardy as the peach tree, neither ; 
ithe fruit more liable to be damaged by frost. Jy 
deed I know not how to account for the 
sneglect which this fine tree has received; for th, 
| stone or pit of the apricot grows still more free}, 
ithan the peach, and it fakes well by budding ¢ 
| grafting on plum stocks and peach stocks, 


, 
Rey 





Strany; 


Coxe’s remarks on the Nectarine are very 


lar to the preceding. 
! 


Simi 
“i =e : " 

: It seldom succeeds in th 
climate of this state [New Jersey] waprotected 
buildings—the wee grows as vigorously as tly 
_peach,subject to the same discases—and blosson 

| . . . : 
jand bears frnit in abundance, but /hey genery)) 
| fall before perfectly ripe.”—* 1 could never rais 
jthem in an open situation more than one ve 








my trees were then young and vigorous, thi y bor 
jabundantly, and a large portion of the fruit ; 
| several kinds ripened in the fullest perfection ; af. 
| several subsequent but vain attempts I have aban 
| doned the cultivation of them—I believe they w 

‘thrive as well as the peach in the shelte red 3) 
} dens of our large towns.” 

It is evident from the foregoing extract th 
| Coxe had no suspicion of the real cause of hisd 

| appointment. He first ascribes it to the elima’ 


i though he admits that the trees bore one year ‘ 
ed exertions, could succeed in obtaining them, and|| Green Gage “ seldom succeeds either in grass or i the fullest perfection,’ 


yet without any remark | 


it is unrivalled by any at present existing in| open situations without sheller from buildings.” —}| show that the character of that season was m 
this country or in any other, and only exceeded in| It is probable that he took up this notion, as he did | favorable than usual. The truth is.the summers’ 
the number of varieties by that of the London|| several others, without much eramination. Ina} the Genesee country, three degrees further nor! 
Horticultural Society, which it is well known is aj district three degrees further north, and several | are warm enough to bring this fruit to perfecti 


general assemblage, and includes each fruit un-|| hundred {cet more elevated, | have seen nothing to) in the open ground; and | 


der all its synonomous titles. 


each variety by the name by which we receive | 
jt without examination; but of every variety the | 
original tree is planted in our Horticultural or-| 
chard, and its fruit critically observed, in order to | 
test its accuracy. The errors which we have de- |) 
tected in this way would fill a volume, and the) 


‘indicate it more tender than other plums. Last | plenty, far fromany building. He next seems 
We do not content ourselves with cultivating|| year mine bore well in the open ground, far from |! su 


any building, after a hard winter, although we| 
had many severe vernal frosts after the fruit was} 
set on the branches. 

That this, like some other stone fruit, should be | 
more productive near buildings, is easily explained | 
by referring to the limited disposition of the cur-! 


ast year we had it i 
to 

ggest that his success that year might be owin: 
‘to the vigor of his young trees. Mine however 
| lost ali their fruit for several years before they ': 
pened a nectarine; but I have seen many cases 0! 
other young trees bearing well for one year bu! 


‘not longer, owing tothe circumstance that few cu 


; \culios found it the first year, but they had so muc! 
numerous disappointments we have experienced’ culio, and to the domestic animals that daily pass |) increased 


would move the temper of a stoic. Thus have we | 
toiled on from father to son, each endeavoring to | 
contribute his share to advance what formed our | 
patrimonial inheritance. That we have been anx- | 
ious the public should not be injured by errors or | 
deceptions, is plainly proved by the fact, that we | 
have always readily imparted every information | 


possible and have at all times shed as much light | every kind of plum. I have found the apricot pro- |! the nectarine than 


on the subject as was within our power. We ex- | 
press What is well known to our friends, when we | 
state, that, all powerful as is the influence of gain, | 
our exertions are much more to be attributed to our’ 
pleasure and pride in the advancement of Horti- | 
culture. Few are aware that many trees and 
plants, (even plum trees and roses) have cost us’ 
a guinea each, before they left Europe, which are 
now prcied on our catalogues from fifty cents to 
one dollar each, and that many of the green house 
plants cost us five guineas each in Europe, that we) 
now offer atlow rates. But extensive propaga- 
uon and great patronage have enabled tis, thus tol 





| he adopted the popular opinion. It is not unlikely | 


near most of the buildings ona farm. | 
Of Apricots he says, “ Linnzus comprehends | 


[it] in the same genus with the pluin and cherry: | 


yet the two latter will not take on each other, nor |! 


will the apricot take on the cherry: but peaches | 
succeed on apricots—and the apricot will t 


id uced from the stone a more rigorous stock for the 


peach, than any kind of plum stock.” 

These remarks may be uscful, and I transcribe | 
them with approvation; but what follows is of a) 
very different cast and character: “ This fruit 
{the apricot] is extremely tender in our seneil 
winters, in open or exposed situations waprotected | 
by a wall.” 

I have reason to believe that this notion is pre-| 
valent through a very extensive district in which! 
Coxe resided; and it is more probable that! 


as to destroy all the fruit in the secon: 
lyear; and this was without doubt the case wi 
| Coxe’s trees. His simple statement that the fru! 
* generally fell before it was perfectly ripe,” point 
| out the curculio at once to every well informed o! 
'chardist. . 


| The curculio appears to prefer some kinds 0! 
ake on |) 


plums to others. We know it is more partial t 
to the apricot, or perhaps to &) 
other kind of stone fruitj—and hence Coxe’s ult 
mate failure. D. T 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
CIDER. 
Your remarks, page 2nd of the first number, ¢ 


| making cider, deserve the attention of every f 
‘| mer who has an orchard. Without denying the 


excellence of crab cider, or that made from th 
Harrison or Campfield apple, which are the mos! 
famous for cider in the world, and ordinarily com 
mand from six to ten dollars a barrel in the New- 





that it was derived from their English ancestors | 


York market, as they come from the pres* 
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it may be safely affirmed that it is in the power!/atatas. Our common potato is a species of So- 
f every farmer to manufacture an excellent ci-'|}lanwm or night shade, a genus of plants which 

Vv - } “ . 

Jer from orchards of ungrafted fruit. Some years, includes the egg plant, the Jerusalem artichoke, 


ago, a large orchard, chiefly of natural fruit fell, 
mito my hands. ‘The former owner had for mia-| 
ny years made his family cider from this orchard | 
vith much care; but it was seldom good. The 
first part of the barrel was sometimes tolerable, 
put by the time a third part was drawn it became | 
‘go sour for any common sober stomach. Con-| 
sidering sour cider as worse than none, [ resol-' 
ved on areformation. As the apples were ripe, 
{ went through the orchard and struck a hatchet 
into every tree whose fruit was bitter or unpleas- 
unt. The following winter, the trees so marked, 
about 100 out of 250, were cutdown and convey- 
edto the woodpile. The next season my cider 


was made as usual, being strained through sand. | 
‘T'wo barrels were selected for bottling, and bet- | 

° | 
ey cider I venture to say was never made. Its | 


decided excellence was admitted by gentlemen 
tvom New-York, curious in preparing their own 
vider, and for thirty years conversant with the best 
arieties of that market. It is easy to perceive 
‘hat a few bad trees may ruin an orchard. 
Cleveland, Ohio. E. Y. 





BREEDING. 

Breeding in and in is defined in page 36 of the 
‘renesce Farmer, to be breeding from the best ani-| 
inals and ejecting the worst. I understand it to 

onsist in selecting animals from the same line or 
family; in other words those nearly related, not 
xcluding the degrees of consanguinity forbidden 
by the canonical law. [It was in this way that 
Mr. Bakewell, the celebrated grazier, advanced 
his cattle and sheep tosuch a pitch of improve- 
ment as to be regarded as the founder of a new 
funily It might be a curious study to trace the 
effect of similar connexions in the human family. | 


Some historians assert that the royal races of 


Europe, and especially the house of Bourbon have 
been in this way essentially impaired in mind and! 


AND GARDENER’S 











tomatoes, &c. E. Y. 


x Our correspondent E. Y. says, “our com- 
mon potato is a species of solanum or night shade, 
a genus of plants which includes the egg plant, 
the Jerusalem artichoke,tomatoes, &c.” This was 
probably a mistake, as the potato belongs to the 
Sth class, Pentandria, Order Monogynia, which | 
class includes all plants with perfect flowers, con- 


JOURNAL. 











eee 
! out-doors and in-doors, at home and abroad. 
By-and-by, when I shall have disposed of the 
ground-work of the work of the Farm, we 
'will come to the Education of a Farmer’s 
Family, upon which much may be said. 

| Butter and Cheese, Mr. Fleet, as [ hope 
you will remember, are essential articles on 
ithe table of the Husbandman, as well as in 
‘supplying that which keeps all the wheels in 
‘order, even this old ‘ Fly-wheel of the Farm.’ 
To be sure we do not use so much money as 
\some folks, and therefore we have the more 











|taining five stamens, which do not grow upon the| 
pistil; but the Jerusalem artichoke belongs to the} 
Isth Class Syngenesia, order Polygamia F'rus-| 
tranea. ‘This order is distinguished by having! 
the florets of the disk, or centre of the flower per-| 
fect, while those of the ray, or edge are neuter. 
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SELECTIONS. 


From the New. York Farmer. 

| THE COUNTRY FARMER.—No. IIL. | 
| Mr. Fueet—My work, this morning, has’ 
'been rather protracted, so that you may per. | 
ceive it, in the trembling of my blistered fing-' 
‘ers. Yet, Sir, this is the only wag to disci-| 
pline the mind, in actual culture, so that its! 


‘instructions may be of any use to others. | 





bo . While I was busy with my hoe in the! 
'Garden, long before the sun peeped over the! 
hills, L heard the notes of our family Harp, | 
_and am now prepared to come in-doors, and | 
complete my promised sketch of the labors of 
'a Household of Husbandry. The men and' 
boys have all had their breakfasts, a fine dish | 
of baked beans, with a square of old pork on| 
the top of the dish; the teams have been fed | 
|with chopped hay and rye meal, moistened, 
‘and all have gone off to their labors in the 


field, and I have four hours to devote to you. 
/ nets, also, for which the straw must be cut, 


| Wool and Flax duly prepared to their 
‘hands, sets all the energies of my in-door 
household in action. ‘Iwo pieces, at least, | 


-ed for our own use, good, substantial home- 


‘for use, when the wet day comes, as come it 
will, to all men. The Dairy, and Iam sorry 
ito say it, attracts much less ganeral attention, 
jin this state, than it deserves. A well man- 
aged dairy, is among the most profitable of 
thev rius rts of a Husbandmau’s business. 
That is, on a suitable Farm, a matter that will 
_be discussed hereafter. Our Dairy is small, an 
appendage, a sort of family convenience, ,be- 
cause our Farm is not adapted to any thing 
more; but it supplies us with plenty of butter 
and cheese, of good quality, besides some do- 
zen of fine cheeses for our friends in town, and 
ata goodround price. With some people.you 
‘Know, a cheap thing isa vulgar thing, which 
does not happen to be our notion, and so we 
are willing to let other have their own way, as 


we have ours, always honestly speaking our 


" ° ire; j T j at: ‘ 
The school of knowledge, isa school of la-||"¢4! sentiments. ‘Town notions, at any rate, 


wil not do for the Farm house, where living 
‘is to be made by Farming. 

| Taking in the business of a whole year, 
Soap is to be made, hard and soft; Candles, 
iwick-yarn, and a supply of flax thread; 
bleaching to be atrended to, dyeing, pickling, 
-and something inthe form of preserves, to 
say nothing of herbs, for cookery and med- 
icine, besides dried fruits, and some pump- 
kins, for Yankee pies, all which must receive 
attention at the right time, as well as the ev- 
ery day concerns of the household. Bon- 


to aday, in order that the girls may save a 
guod many dollars, and learn how to save 


‘of woollen out-side cloths, must be prepar-| them, by the dexterity of their own little 


fingers. The girl that cannot, or will not, 


ho ly ; but may We not rather inmipute this degen- || spun, one for us, and one for the manufac- inake her own bonnets, either from straw 
‘racy to hereditary disease and continued de-| turers, besides Flannel, for under garments,| braid or any thing else, is uot fit to be the 


uchery! Phe finest race horses, posstssing not 


and for bedding. All they make, more than) 


wile of the Farmer, and much less to have 


mly beauty, but the greatest speed and bottom, || this, is their perquisite, for laying up such! the education of the children of a Fariner’s 
have been the product of such unnatural connex-| things as may be wanted, by-and-by. Stock- | fanily : . 
ani gE. y. || ug yarn, and stockings keep the little fingers| We use some ‘ printed goods,’ as they now 





THE SWEET POTATO. 
The sweet potato is cultivated in Ohio. It is 
vimon in the Cincinnati market, and afew hun-| 


red bushels are annually raised in the vicinity of | has to be done, rather more frequently than, tory folks are always glad to get the things of 


in business; with which, besides supplying 
}all our own wants, in this way, they get a) tings, and sheetings, and muslins, which come 
‘good many sixpences, by sale of these arti-| in by purchase, but always from the surplus 


‘clec, and have always something to help oth- 
‘ers, who need, and deserve help. Something 


| call calicoes and chinutzes ; some cotton shir- 


| 
| of the household. Weuse none however, ex- 


cept of American fabric, for which the Fac- 


Cleveland. But though a pleasant and desirable)! { could wish, towards keeping up the neces-| the farm in exchange; a business that accom- 
‘ruicle, they have not the flavor and relish of those|| sary supply of carpeting, and they are now | inodates all parties, and is besides conducive 


‘rom Virginia. An intelligent horticulturist from | 
Detroit assures me that those in that market are| 
not to be named in the same day with those of the | 
outhern states. But from my own limited expe-| 
rience, | am inclined to suspect that their inferior- 
‘vy here is rather owing to the cook than the cli- 
mate. ‘Though called a potato, it is wholly un- 
like our common potato, being a species of Con- 
olvolus. Its origin and history are involved in 
much obscurity. By some writers it is said to be 
‘ native of the east, and to have been early dis- 
persed throughout the continent of Europe. By 
thers it is said to have originated in the West 
Indies, to have been taken thence to the Philip- 
pines, and afterwards scattered through Asia and 
Kurope, Its true botanical name is Convolvolus 


| 


‘engaged in that way. ‘The weaving is to be 
done at Hudson, but they mean to send yarn 
enough to make all their carpets, and pay for 
ithe weaving So, you see, | cannot com- 
plain. One yard, [ know, and by experience, 


is worth two, for service, compared with the 
best that is ‘made for sale.’ Some of our 
acquaintances have adopted the opinion, per- 
haps on the,persuasions of the Factory folks, 


and save all this ‘fuss of spinning, dyeing, 
&c,.’ as they call it: but such Farmers are 
not Farmers, and will, sooner or later, discov- 





that it is cheaper to purchase their carpeting, || 


‘tu national prosperity and the public good. 
| The body is preserved in health, by a due cir- 
|| culation of the blood, toward which labor con- 
tributesso much. So, also. in the body pol- 
tie, the community, the state, or common- 


'|of the carpeting they madea few years since, || wealth, where the fruits of industry have free 


|| action, all the energies of all the members are 
||stimulated into vigorous activity and health- 
fulness, and that which is salutary to each, is 
‘sure to be to all. There is nothing of that 
narrow policy of exclusive selfishness, in all 

this, which would set the dairy Farmer at en- 
|mity with the grain Farmer, the producer 
againt the consumer; nor is there, in the 





er this, avd to their sorrow. We know many||principles of the real Farmer, whether he 
such; but it is pride, Mr. Editor, which gets 
the better of their understanding. At all 
events, we are, and mean to be, Farmers, 


or tobacco. Whatever, in short, is best for 
\|the greatest number of individuats, is best fog 





raise pork, beef, grain, or cotton, rice, indigo, 
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the whole, and therefore for the public. The 
Virginiav does not want to eat all his tobac- 
co, nor we our wheat. Shingles, and wood- 
en dishes, produced on the mountains, would 
make poor feod; but the grain they exchange 
for, and the meat, produced in surplus, else- 
where, sustain the foresters, and form indis- 
pensable articles, every where, though these, 
only produced to excess. 

‘Sprung a leak!’ The sugar tub sprung 
a leak! So the children thought, but it was 
only that the tap at the bottom had been pul- 
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sances to remain mn his fields. I trust there 
are not many who will think these condi- 
tions unreasonable. On a former occasion I 
called your attention the subject of cockle. 
It was shown that the seed will lie for years, 
if not for ages, in pasture land; and I sug- 
gested that our care ought chiefly to be exten- 
ded to this plant before it attain maturity. 
The employment of the rolling screen, as a 
precautionary measure, may also prove im- 
portant. But whatever means the farmer 
may adopt totally to extirpate this plant, he 


October 1, 1831. 
Le 
From the New-England Farmer. 
PACKING BUTTER. 

The defective manner in which butter js 
often packed in this country is generally ob- 
served, and is frequently the occasion of 
great loss, alike to the manufacturer, the 
vender, and the shipper. It often happens 
that this article is brought to market in fir. 
kins made of green staves, full of sap, and 
heads; the consequence is, that the pickle 
is sure to leak out, and the butter, impregna- 
ted with the taste of pine, becomes unpalat- 











led out, in order to drain off the molasses, or! 
syrup, from our last remaining tub of maple) 
sugar. Thisoccurrence reminds me of some- 


number, for the out-door folks of our Farm, 
the men and boys make this excellent and 
delicious sweet, from our very ample Sugar 
Orchard, abundance for the use of the whole 
household. One huudred trees have produ- 
ced us 600 lbs a year, besides a barrel of ma- 
ple molasses, and two or three of vinegar, 
from the latest runnings of the sa... This} 
makes work, however; but comes on in 
March, when we have time to attend to it, and | 
by which time the boys are glad to get out of 
the school-house, and open the summer cam-| 
paign by a ‘demonstation’ upon the Maple | 
Orchard. 

When I was a Farmer’s boy, I felt all this. | 
Our Sap Works were in ahollow of the| 
breast of the‘ Hog Back’ Ridge, or Hill, and | 
never were their happier evenings, than oc- | 
curred in that grove of gigantic sugar ma-| 
ples. There were a few scattered hemlocks, | 
and belts of evergreens on three sides, in 
which the Whet saw, as we used to call it—a 
mocking-bird,—was very industrious, and) 
Very musical, while the ow] delighted to hoot, | 
and scream at us, around our evening fire. 
I well remember the glare of light, the wild 
and lovely scenery, the music of the night 
birds, and the occasional Parties, at sugar- 
ing-off-times, when all the boys and girls 
came together, to eat, play, and be happy. 


| 








| 





} 


{Although the following article was pub- 
lished in the Plough Boy eight or ten years 
ago, and a long controversy ensurd, still we. 
find many persons of much respectability, | 
very positive that chess is the production of 
wheat. 
closely, and almost detected it in the very act 
of turning intochess. In the hopes of lead- 
ing farmers to more careful experiments, we 
continue the subject, and recommend the fol- 
ry to their attentive perusal. ~ N.Y. Far- 
mer. 

Extract from an Address delivered before the 
Agricultural Society of Cayuga County. 
By Davin Tuomas. 

‘* I should greatly regret that the quantities 
of wheat and barley cannot be so expeditious- 
ly and accurately determined, were it not that 
the quality rather than the quantity ought to 
be the criterion of merit. Although good 


crops are greatly dependent on the hand of 


industr,, yet wheat and barley are less so than 
any others; and sometimes thes appear so 
capricious, that were we regulated only by the 
quantity we shoulé adjudge our premium to 


the undeserving. There are other methods} 


however, by which the careful farmer may be 
distinguished. The cockle, the chess, and va- 
rious other weeds which pollute and impover- 
ish the crop, will stand witnesses against the 
former class of cultivators; and J earnestly 
recommend that no premium be adjudged to 
him who may permit either of those two nui- 


\the conviction that the perverted vigor of no 
\other seed will reproduce it. 

thnig that was probably omitted in a previous || 
that they could feel the same confidence of | 


| | 


They say they have examined it| 


will be encouraged during its prosecution, by || able, and the shrinking of the staves freely 
admits the air, and soon renders the butter 
rancid. In Ireland, where the staves to 
make the packages cost more than double 
the price they would here.the kegs to put but- 
destroying chess. ‘The vulgar opinion res- | ter in are made of thoroughly seasoned white 
‘pecting the orign of this plant is too wel] |oak, entirely clear of sap; should the same 


Known to need a recital, but perhaps all of | attention be paid here, the value and conse- 


“I wish for the credit of some farmers. 


you do not know th t some are indifferent quent profit would be greatly enhanced.— 


about its mixing with seed wheat or seed rye, || The greatest proportion of the butter bro't 
alleging that it is never produced by its own | to market, particularly for exportation, it is 
seed. When error of opinion results in a presumed, is taken in by traders in the coun- 
practice so preposterous, it is time to enter try. It would probably be totheir advan- 
our protest. Perhaps we have all been told |tage to adopt the following method, that is 
of the appearance of this plant in fields of |said to have been successfully tried, of hav- 
grain where it was never sown; but this seed | ing a cask of cool and strong pickle in the 
is so small as to render its detection by acare- i store cellar,directly under the counter,where 
less observer improbaile. It is true that bota- i the butter is weighed, and a hopper in the 
nists have given us long lists of mule or hy-| counter over the cask, and empty the butter 
brid plants; but chess has never hada place directly from the scales into the hopper, from 
assigned in this catalogue. It is not even || Which itis conveyed to the pickle, and every 
pretended by the advocates of this notionthat , night or the next morning carefully sort the 
the seed-wheat from which this monster is butter as nearly as can be with regard to 
said to rise, was the offspring of vegetable. color and quality, so that what may be con- 
adultery; they admit that the wheat may tained in a keg should have the same ap- 
rise perfect from the ground, but after being pearance, and the buttermilk well worked 
injured by cattle, or in unfavorable situations, , Out, and the butter carefully packed in good 
its nature becomes changed ; and the stalk | seasoned white oak kegs, clear of sap. It is 
instead of being crowned with the golden /venerally brought to the trader in boxes, and 
grain isonly burdened with the shrivelled from a considerable number of different per- 
chess. Now, it would be safe to assert that $onsin aday, and of course of various col- 
nothing analagous to such transformation | Ors and qualities, which would remain in the 
can be produced from the vegetable king- pickle separately in the same form it was in 
dom. It may not be irrevelant however, to When it was emptied from the boxes, and 
remark that chess, though a weaker plant than leaves it inthe best situation to sort and pack, 
wheat is yet more hardy; and accordingly, and puts it at once out of the way, instead 
where wheat is thick and flourishing, the chess Of its being left about the store exposed to 
droops among the stubble; but, where cattle the air as has sometimes been the case. 
or excessive moisture have injured the wheat,,| Portsmouth, N. H. Sept. 9. 
chess springs with renewed vigor and fills the | 
vacancy. THE SILK WORM. 
| “ But Tam well aware of the inefficacy of | This useful little animal, the author of so 
reason in combatting inveterate prejudices, much luxury and magnificence, is one of the 
which have been cherished from infancy ;, most interesting objects in nature. In its 
and to convince the believers of that doctrine || disposition it is perfectly gentle and inoff-n- 
of. 








that it is founded in mistake, and unworthy } sive, affording both instruction and rey 
of enlightened minds, I shall refer to facts | to all who may behold them, and w hal 
| that a - of a The chess |\richly compensating the owner for a!) the 
is a perfect plant, as difierent from wheat, as || care bestowed upon them. 
the latter is from rye or barley,—with seed The egg which produces the worm is mal- 
completely capable of vegetating, and known vler than a common sized pin-head, \ 
in science by the name of Bramus Secalinus || bright yellow, which in process of time \° 
The oe who examines things with! comes of a brownish cast. After the ag 
incomparable more care than the assertors||ry leaf has attained to a sufficient size, the 
of this doctrine, —would no sooner admit this || eggs are placed ina room, where if the tem- 
plant to be a degeneracy of Nature, because || perature ranges between seventy and eighity, 
it grows in our wheat field,—than the a ae will hatch in three or four days.— 
‘gist would admit the sheep to be the degene- || When they first make their appearance, they 
| rate offspring the Cow, because it feeds in are diminutive in size as scarcely to be por 
ithe a. = 5 ; — ~~ blackish hue, varying in com 
é nother circumstance || plexion as they increase in age. ’ 

which to some may appear still more conclu- || The process of casting off their skins, 
sive. A farmer who lives in the vicinity of || which itis said they do four times, 3 slow, 
Fa 9 of me _——_ I “ and to appearance somewhat paivfu'. The 

own intercourse to be unimpeacha- 
ble, lately assured me that for many years not 


one stalk of chess had appeared in his grain 
| fields.” 


time of this change taking place may be 
known by their refusing to eat, rea: ing their 
heads and remaining stationary nearly four 
‘hours. They then fasten the extrem 

















ity of 
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their covering tothe table and commence 
their onward march, the skin separating 
from about the neck, affording them egress 
without difficulty. 

Each timethey appear in a new dress 
their appetites are sensibly increased, until 
they attain unto a perfect worm, which will 
take place at the end of five or six weeks, 
when they become almost transparent—of a 
light cream color, handsomely variegated 
with dark spots. Nearly the whole length 
upon the back, may be seen at this period, 
what is thought by some to be a large blood 
vessel, expanding and contracting at inter- 
vals. When the time for winding arrives, 
they raise their heads and look around for a) 
suitable place to suspend their cocoons, | 
(which, however, is generally made for them 
by placing near them oak branches or a suit- 
able frame) upon which they commence their 
task, by fastening on all sides within their 
reach, a coarse web of silk, to contain the 
cucoon, which in size and proportion resem- 
bles a pigeon’s egg, in which they inclose 
themselves, leaving sufficient space for the 
tree motion of the body in arranging the silk 
in regular layers of an uniform thickness, 
which can be seen by cutting the cocoons 
in pieces The length of time occupied in its 
formation is four or five days of unceasing 
toil; and from the beginning of its labors 
until the close of life, a period of four or 
tive weeks it abstains wholly from food of any 
kind. At the expiration of fifteen or twenty 
days, the worm has been converted into a 
erysalis, and from the latter to a beautiful 
white miller. Lu that state it is very active, | 
although unable to mount into the air. It} 
moves about upon its feet in small circles, | 
its Wings in rapid motion, and after a few) 
more days of enjoymeut in its new state of! 





existence, it deposits its eggs, to the number | 


of four or five hunderd, and closes its event-| 
ful life.—Vermont Chronicle. 


Tur Journat or Heatta.—No. IL. vot. IL! 
lias been received. This medical paper is issued} 
onthe 2d and 4th Wednesdays of each month, | 
«nd each no. contains 18 octavo pages, at the price! 
‘! $1.25 per year, payable in advance; by P. H.) 
Porter, no. 121, Chesnut street, Philadelphia — 
The Journal of Health isevidently a cheap work; 
| 1s printed in good plain style, its chief merit con- 
sisting In the intelligence and candor with which 
1s articles are written. It is conducted by an as- 
ociation of Physicians. 

We do not know that we can notice this work 
yetter, than by copying the editor’s remarks, on 
ihe commencement of 3d volume. They repre- 
sent several wholesome truths to owr readers, 
which we sincerely hope may be of some profit to 
them i 

tn beginning with our readers and friends 
a new year of our editorial career, we have 
indulged in the course of retrospection 
uere spoken of. We have communed with 


jthat have manifestly contributed to their 
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their ear, while we invite their attention to 
a brief review of topics, which we have had 
occasion to present to them concerning 
their health, and as a necessary comexion, 
indeed, almost integral part, the evenness 
of their moral feelings and the vigour of 
their intellectual faculties. We would 
pray them to engage fora brief space in 
the task of retrospection, and while doing 
80, to separate into two classes, the acts 





and agents by which their health has been 
affected during the past year. ‘Ihe first 
will include all by which they are conscious | 
they have been injured. ‘I'he second all 


bodily well being. 

Among the causes operating injurious- 
ly they will be able, by a careiul retrospec- 
tion, to separate those which have iniured 
by their excess, from those which are posi- 
tively and inherently detrimental. Under 
the first head they will probably class: 1. 
Eating too promiscuously of numerous arti- 
cles of food, each single one of which, gen- 
eral experience shows may be made sub- 
|servient to healthy nutrition. 2. Eating 
foo much of one or two articles of food, 
‘which in moderate quantity are universally 
recognized as wholesome and nourishing. 
|3. Excess in eating, relatively to deficien- 
icy of exercise. 4. Excess in the same 
|way, relatively to period, as heavy suppers} 
Just before going to bed. 4. Labour of 
body, or bodily exercise, in excess, rela- 
tively toexisting strength or priorhabit. 5. 
Labor of mind or mental exertion, too! 
|great in reference to its dwrat.on at any) 








‘one time, or to the parlicular period, as at-| 
iter a full meal or at midnight. 6. Sleep| 


and repose in bed, excessive in the entire | 


‘interval, in regard to the : snited exercise of | 
mind or body during the day, and to the! 
general usage and experience of persons, 
‘similarly constituted and circumstanced ;| 
‘or sleep and repose misplaced in regard to! 
ithe period in the twenty-four hours when) 
\they are indulged in—as from midnight to, 
eight or ten in the morning, or in the day in 
place of the night. 7. Amusements and 
irecreations taken at improper periods pla- 
ces, as when gymnastic exercises, inclu- 
ding dancing, are attempted after a full 
meal; or visits to the theatre or ball-room 
prolonged late into the night; or any a- 
musement attempted to be enjoyed ina 
close atmosphere, as in a crowded room, | 
theatre, &c. 8. Exposure to a cool air, 
or to wind, pure in itself and of refreshing} 
temperature, but misapplied relatively to! 
exhaustion from great bodily exercise,| 
much perspiration, & cool skin. 9 The’ 











ourselves, and with each other, on the, 
hearing of the opinions advanced, and facts| 
stated in the volume now closed. We 
have, in default of manly and judicious crit | 
icism from others, taken the task on our-| 
selves, and have arrived at conclusions 
which, though they do not wound our self- 
love, are certainly not a mere echo of this 
feeling. Having thus prepared ourselves, 
may we not be allowed, ina frank and 


use of drink, of a wrong temperature in| 


regard to the existing state of the body, as’ 
when very cold water is drunk by}a person | 
who has been exhausted by exposure to} 
intense solur heat and great labour; or! 
who is-at the time suffering from cramps) 
or flying pains in the stomach: the whole 
mischief here has been from the coldness, 
not the fluid itself, than which there is no 
other so salutary, safe and proper, if it be 








‘riendly spirit, to ask our reader to lend us 








of a sutiable temperature. 


i 


att 


The agents inherently detrimental to 
health will be found. by the persons who in- 
dulge in-retrospection of their own feelings, 
to be those which are neither adapted to 
nourish the body, nor to give appropriate 
stimulus and exercise to any one sense ; 
but the effect of which is uniformly, with 
more or less rapidity, to weaken, by first 
excited—and to destroy the balance of the 
functions of the body, and render unequal 
the operation of the mental faculties. 
First in degree, of the directly injurious 
causes, are fluid stimuli with an alcoholic 
basis, such as distilled and vinous liquors, 
solid substances ofa narcotic character, 
and chiefly tobacco in its various forms, and 
Opium : next in the scale are other matters 
called medicinal, such as salts, acids, bit- 
ter mixtures and infusions, astringents and 
chalybeates—when habitually or oft ta- 
ken. 

Next in importance to the communion 
with one’s self about matters of direct per- 
sonal interest and gratification, comes that 
which fixes our attention and feelings on 
whatever concerns those we love. Let us 
then invoke mothers, while reviewing the 
past year, to scrutimze with care the ef- 
fects of the course they have pursued, on 
the health o1 their children. Have they follow- 
ed out theadvice & directions which, when 
first given, they received with readiness, 
and promised to act on? Has the puny 
and pallid infant become, during the year, 
a chubby faced child? or has the fulness 
and colour of health been exchanged in the 
little being for an emaciated and sickly 
frame? Has the occasional indulgence of 
its appetite for cakes, sugar plums, &c, 
been allowed to become a fixed indul- 
gence? and have its colics been conver- 
ted into habitual indigestion, with its ac- 
companiments fretfulness, much crying, 
and irascibility? Is its sleep sound and re- 
freshing, or broken by starts and screams ? 
On the solution of these questions depends 
‘the course of conduct which the mother 
‘ought to pursue forthe future, so as no 
longer to sacrifice the health of herchild to 
her ownindolence, waywardness, or forget- 
fulness. Let her inquire what in its cloth- 
ing its food, and its exercise in the open 
air is faulty, according to the opinion of 
those on whom she reposes confidence, and 
to general experience. 

Does a father now make the unwelcome 
discovery that his son, just entering his 
teens, smokes a segar occasionly, and can 
toss offa glass of grog ?—he ought to ask 
himself, on retrospection, what there has 
been in his own practice, in these particu- 
lars, to set so bad, so cruel an exam- 
ple. 








z+> The rumor of yellow Fever, at New-Or 
leans, is contradicted. 
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FRUIT TREES. 

RDERS will be received until the 8th instant, 
O for Trees, from the East; after which time, 
it will be too late for persons to send this Fall._—- 
Those wishing Cherry Trees, will do well to send 








in preference to sending in the spring. 
“as. ROSSITER & KNOX. 
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RAIL ROAD EXCURSION. 

Aupany, Sept. 26.—On Saturday, a 
numerous company, at the request of the 
president and directors of the Mohawk and 
Hudson rail-road company, enjoyed a very 
gratifying ride upon the road. 

The company consisted of the gover- 
nor, lieut. governor, members of the sen-| 
ate, now in session as a court of errors, | 
our senators in congress, the chancellor’ 
and judges of the supreme and district) 
courts, state officers, the president of the | 
board of assistants and members of the. 
common council of the city of New-York, 
the mayor recorder and corporation of this 
city, and several citizens of New-York, 
Albany and Schenectady. 

Owing to a defect in one of the supply 
pipes of the English locomotive, that pow- 
erful and effective engine was not brought 
into the line, and the party, having been 
delayed in consequence, did not leave the 
head of Lydius-street until nearly 12 o’- 
clock. They then started with a train of 
ten cars, three drawn by the American lo- 
comotive, the De Witt Clinton, and seven 
by a single horse each. The appearance 
of this fine cavalcade, if it may be so called, 
was highly imposing. The trip was per- 
formed by the locomotive in 46 minutes, 
ard by the cars drawn by horses in about 
an hour and a quarter. 





From the head of the inclined plane, a- | 


bout half a mile from Schenectady, the 
company were conveyed in carriages to 
Davis’ Hotel, where they were joined by 


the mayor and several citizens of Schenec- 
tady. ‘The invitations extended also to a 
dinner, prepared by Mr. Davis in a man- 
ner that reflected credit upon his extensive 
It was an 
‘The guests sat 


and well known establishment. 
elegant entertainment. 


LENG presiding, assisted by the Hon. Jas. 
McKowyn, recorder of the city of Albany. 
The rich viands and good wines were 
partaken of witha high zest; and many 
sentiments were drank. Among them we 
recollect only the following : | 


Rail Road—Its success{u! execution has given| 
us practical evidence of the foresight of those 
who embarked in the experiment. 

By Lieut. Gov Livingston. The productioz-s | 
of our minesand forests—Converted into Rail 
Roads, Machinery und Ships, they attest the 
genius, wealth and enterprise of America, 

By Hon F. Bloodgood, May»: of Albany 
The memory of Robert Fulton--a public bene- 
factor—whose country has profited more from 
his genius, ente:prise and experiments, than 
his immediate descendants The present oc- 
casion verifies it, 


By Phillip Hone, Esq of New York The 


good cities of Albany and Schenectady—a little 
railing between neighbors, often resultsin a 
good understanding 

By the Recorder of the city of Albany- 
The first Rail Road inthe state of New York— 
Worthy of the great works by which it is sur- 
rounded. 

The President of the day, having been per- 
tinently alluded toin a toast by S. Swartout. 
Esq. of New York. 

Mr CamBRecene returned his acknowledg- 
menta He added, that, the hour of returning 
to Albany having arrived, he was reminded of 


- 
a remark of our facetious hosi, late “ of the 


hill,” that our difficulty hitherto had been to 
find time to travel, but when railroads were 
coustructed, our enly difficulty would be to find 
time to stop. He remarked, that at the break~ 
ing ground on the road last year, he had ven- 
tured to predict that it would be merely an 
hnmble pioneer to more extensive and useful 
works, spreading through every part of the) 
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CANAL TOLLS. 
The Tolls received at the Canal Collector's of 

fice, at this place, from the 15th of April to the 15t, 

of Sept. 1831, amount to . $105,348 69 
Rec'd during same period, 1830, 69,809 79 





Excess over last year, 36,538 9%) 





state ; and he hoped. however we might polit-| 
ically differ, we sh ould all unite in our efforts! 
to introduce this prominent improvement in| 
theage. ‘There could be but one opinion of, 
the expediency of more rapidly facilitating | 
commercial operatious—of more widely spread=| 
ing intelligence, and of drawing distant com- 
munities into more frequert social and friendly 
intercourse. As one among other improvements 


| projected. he would propose 


The Buffalo Rail Road—May we soon break- 





our friends on Lake Erie 


fast in Utica, dine »» Kochester, and sup with| 


We have uot noticed the shipment of Flour. 





| 

Hon. Joseph Story, Edward A. Newton, Esq 
cand Mr. Charles Sprague, have been appointed 
by the Governor of Massachusetts, Commission 
\ers to report to the Legislature of that State. » 
‘revision of the laws relative to bank notes, with a 
| View to furnish effectual protection against coun 
| terfeiting. 

2*7 The Abbot of Cligni, went to Rome, where 
he lived so high, that he had become dyspeptu 





From thence, the return to this city was 
an imposing spectacle. It was a practical 


illustration ot the pre-eminence of this! 


mode of travel and conveyance. ‘The A- 


merican locomotive started with a train of 


five cars, each containing nineteen or twen- 
ty persons, besides the tender; and never 
did “ brother Jonathan,” as it is familiarly 
called, perform the trip in more beatuitul 
style. Itcame down with its train, in 38 
minutes, being at the rate of 19 miles an 


hour. ‘The last six miles were performed | 


in 14 minutes. ‘lhe cars, with horse pow- 
er, came down in 63 minutes. 


| 


—he was at length advised to travel to take the 
| waters of Sienna:—on the way thither, the dys 
‘peptic Abbot was taken in the toils of a robber, 
| who confined him in a strong room, and only 
gave hima piece of toasted bread and a picther 
| of sour wine for his daily repast. At length the 
robber found that his dignified patient bad been ea- 
ting a few dry beans, left in his prison. He was 
_ released, perfectly cured; gave his physician a 
large sum, and obtained his pardon for robbing 
vof the Pope. Let the dyspeptic try the medi 
cine. 

z‘Itis in contemplation to open a Rail Road, 
| from London to Edinburg, via Betford and Don- 


1} 
| 


Che expression of gratification and sur- caster; the 340 miles may be passed in fourteen 


prise, at the complete success of this im- | hours. 


portant improvement, and the great chan | 
ges in the facility and rapidity of mter-. 
course between different and distant parts’ 


of the state, was universal. 


' We understand, also, that the doubts of 
the gentlemen from the city of New-York, 
so far as any were entertained, with regard 
to the utility and practical etlects of the 
down at 2 P. M. Hon. C. C. Campre- Harlem rail-road, were remeved. 


3 On the Ath inst. Mount Auburn Cemetri, 
near Boston, was to have been consecrated by ap- 
propriate religious exercises: and an address by 
, the Hon. Joseph Story. The Mount is wooded 
The plan is in accordance with the spirit of th 
times. 

ZA Rail Road has been surveyed from Bo 
ton to Worcester, Ms. 


At this | 


distance, it seems to be difficult to regard i ) ; 
\|tival was held at Boston,on the 2Ist instant. The 


that improvement in any other than a fa-' 
vorable light. ‘Che locomotive cannot be | 


introduced upon a travelled road or street ;| 
but that the Harlem rail-road may be a-! 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Fete and fes 


exhibitions of Fruits and Flowers was said to bi 
very splendid, and abundant. General Dearborn 
presided at the festival. ‘There were upwards ot 


dapted to horse power, without theleast| ae ce ton et romney ee 8 
By Gov Throop. The Hudson and Mohawk interruption at the cross-streets, and with) “O™ *Y°W- * ors, Yamaica,-, Island, New rani] 


‘great ease in all respects, 1s_ perfectly cer-| 


sire, &c. &e. 








2 1k oe 


jtain. Ofthe importance and general utili-|) ROSES, DAHLIAS, STRAWBERRIES, 


ty of that work to the permanent interests 
of the city, the impression is generally ve- 
| ry favorable. 

| The English locomotive, the Robert 
| Fulton, went up yesterday, with a train of 





and Quicks. 
HE proprietors of the Albany Nursery hav 
printed a classification of 140 of their finest 
| Roses, according to color, to enable purchasers to 
| select a variety with certainty and economy, with 
| characters indicating the size of the fiower and 


cars in 38 minutes, and returned in 22 habit, and the prices annexed. This may beseen 


| minutes ; being at the rate of over 22 miles |, 
/an wour.—{ Argus. | 








| Macon, Aug. 30. We are apprehensive. 

‘from the accounts which are daily reaching || 
us, that the late rains will materially imjur | 
,our crops of cotton and corn. The rot, we | 
are informed, bas already commenced its rav 
| ages anong the cotton, and fears are enter | 
nny (that our corn will not escape the mil- | 
idew. 


(ARROLL, the only surviving signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, completed his 
95th year. 











at the office of the Genesee i armer. 

They have imported and propagated many val 
ieties of the finest double Dahlias, which may he 
selected by the tlowers, at the Nursery, until the 
frosts of Autumn. 

They will have for sale from this time forward 
plants of the Methven Strawberry, at #2 50 pet 
hundred. Forty-seven of these berries have weigh- 
ed apound. They are good bearers and of fine 


‘flavor. Also, most of the other esteemed varieties 


See catalogue. ‘ 
They have likewise for sale, 50,000 plants © 


the three thorned Locust, (Gleditschia triacanth 


On Monday last th able Crartes | ¥) two years old, and of good size to be plant 
y © eine gyeney ar ut |{for hedges, at $5. per 1000. 


Orders for any articles from the Nurrery, My 
be sent by mail, or addressed to the care of 
Tucker, Rochester. BUELL & WILSON. 

Albany Nursery, July 16 in 





